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mighty labors of the early Jesuit explorers and missionaries, 
is quite surprised that historians have not placed similar em- 
phasis upon the endeavors of the early circuit riders. 

The circuit rider was a character, an illiterate, simple living, 
enthusiastic if not fanatical fellow. Out of place in the old 
settlements, of necessity he followed population westward. 
Across the Alleghanies, he was in his own primitive country, 
and he gathered a following which later made for the strength 
of Methodism in the West. The Baptist exhorter came later, 
but unfortunately for their future, the other Protestant sects 
and the Catholic Church were unable to spare men for the 
interior missions. A few of the preachers bear names sus- 
piciously Celtic, Burke, 0' Kelly, Leach, Quinn, and Mallory, 
but their number was relatively small and their importance 
over-weighed. The preacher won favor by his unfeigned 
democracy, his Jeffersonian attacks on Eastern establishments 
and journalism, and his boasted leveling doctrines. Yet in the 
right, he was often fearless, for many a Methodist exhorter 
like a Father Mathew preached temperance in a land where 
stills were frequent and hard drinking was prevalent. 

R. J. P. 



Friends and the Indians, (1655-1917), by Rayner Wickersham 
Kelsey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Haverford 
College. Philadelphia: The Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs. 1917. Pp. lx+291. 

The author states in his preface that the subject of Quaker 
and Indian relations from 1655 down to 1917 is "so widely 
ramified in time and space" that anything like adequate treat- 
ment within the confines of so small a book is almost impossible. 
Nevertheless, he has succeeded in giving us a readable and 
comprehensive account of the dealings between the Friends and 
the Indians during that period. His style, moreover, is quite 
interesting throughout, even in recounting the dry facts of 
missionary foundations in the West. Quaker activities prior 
to 1655 have been passed over because they "have been largely 
and fairly dealt with by other authors. " 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the book is its 
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great sincerity and impartiality. The veracity of the author 
cannot be called into question, for in several places he does not 
shrink from narrating unfortunate incidents that any community 
might prefer to have covered by the charitable, though not 
always historical, cloak of silence. One example will suffice. 
Pennsylvania suffered much on its western borders from Indian 
depredations. In the east, however, the mild dealings of the 
Quaker control was not without its influence on the aborigines. 
As a consequence, the Quakers experienced few of the ills that 
befell other colonies from the attacks of the Indians. Rarely 
do we find the Quaker a party in unfairness or trickery, and 
even in that rare instance it is the work of a few. ' ' The Walking 
Purchase" of 1737 is the most notable example of such perfidy. 
One of Wm. Penn's successors claimed that Penn was entitled 
to land on the eastern border of Pennsylvania as far north as 
the Delaware Water Gap, the length of the tract was to be the 
distance a man could walk in a day and a half. Specially trained 
men were employed to traverse a cleared path, whereas it was 
understood that the men were to be but ordinarily good walkers, 
and the course, a natural one. The Indians resented the in- 
justice of being thus deprived of their land. The Quaker 
assembly also manifested its disapproval by refusing financial 
assistance to the instigators of the scheme. Later it was put 
into execution by the provincial authorities. This was one of 
the contributing causes of a number of bloody wars which 
terrorized the colony. 

The author deplores the inability of the Friends in their 
home missionary efforts "to get the cooperation of some of the 
smaller and more sectarian bodies. As a result a representa- 
tive of such a body, emphasizing the need of water baptism, 
waged a sectarian war against the Friends' missionaries among 
the Iowas. ... As Friends did not feel drawn to enter into a 
protracted dispute with the representative of another religious 
denomination and as a great majority of the Indians seemed 
thoroughly alienated, the Iowa mission was closed in 1915." 
As a matter of historical fact no fault can be found with this 
statement. But religiously and ethically, if the Quakers be- 
lieved their religion to be the true one why did they not stand 
their ground and prove it to the Indians? Religion is a reason- 
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able matter, and being such, is a matter of either truth or 
falsehood. It has no chameleon-like properties. Baptism is 
either necessary, or it is not. If baptism is not necessary, and 
Quakers hold that it is not, why did they not prove it to the 
Indians, and at the same time show that a religion teaching a 
contradictory doctrine was teaching falsehood? One must at 
least admire those who have the courage of their convictions. 

True to the principles of historical criticism, the author has 
not permitted religious bias to enter into his appraisement of 
Quaker activities. Careful to avoid exaggerated expressions 
idealizing the Quaker, and mindful of the adverse criticism of 
Parkman, Fiske and Charles A. Hanna, he endeavors to steer 
a middle course in his search for truth. Consequently he is 
somewhat guarded in his statements of facts, and strives to 
render due credit to other religious denominations who have 
worked for the betterment of the American Indian. We have, 
however, observed two noteworthy exceptions to this rule. 
Roger Williams is singled out as the apostle of fair play in 
acquiring from the Indians title to the grants of the crown. 
Williams was banished from the Massachusetts Colony in 
October 1635. In 1636 he purchased from the Narragansett 
Indians a tract of land on which he founded the City of Provi- 
dence. "Following this principle, from a sense of justice or 
expediency, the English colonists or proprietors, especially in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and New England, sought 
as a rule to acquire their land by purchase from the Indians." 
History tells us that from that time until the capture of Quebec 
by Wolfe 1759-1763 this territory was the scene of Indian Wars, 
occasioned by the misdeeds, aggression, or treachery of the 
whites. There is no doubt that encroachments on the Indian 
lands and fraudulent trades were not insufficient grounds for 
quarrels, jealousy and fear. 

The author makes no mention of Lord Baltimore and his 
followers in Maryland in 1634, nor of the spirit of justice, 
moderation and kindness that animated them in their dealings 
with the Indians. To leave unrecounted those pleasant re- 
lations is to pass over one of the most delightful narratives of 
the dealings of the white man with his Indian brother. In 
securing possession of the land there was no recourse to the 
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moral anachronism — the appeal to force; satisfactory com- 
pensation was made for the territory ceded. The Indians' 
cheerful submission to the Baltimores is further accentuated. 
While New England Puritans, armed with blunderbusses, toiled 
in the fields, the Maryland colonist and the Indian worked side 
by side. If absent from home, the Maryland settler, unlike his 
Puritan neighbor, might rest content that on his return there 
would not be awaiting him the gruesome spectacle of the charred 
and mangled remains of his home and family. It would seem 
to us that Lord Baltimore, rather than Roger Williams, set an 
example worthy of admiration and imitation in negotiating 
with the Indian. 

The second noteworthy exception occurs in the chapter on 
missionary work in northern Alaska. After reading it, a vague, 
nebulous suspicion, slowly gaining form, leaves one under the 
impression that Christianity was introduced into northern 
Alaska by the Friends. But that credit belongs to the Russians, 
who, after a few spasmodic attempts, finally in 1794 induced the 
Aleuts to accept baptism. From the Aleutian Islands their 
Christianizing influence spread over a vast extent of territory. 
All this a century before the arrival of Quaker missionaries. 

In other respects the book is reliable. At the end of each 
chapter are very interesting biographical notes, with references 
to the sources consulted by the author. Of special importance 
to the historian and others desirous of making further inquiries 
into matters touched upon by the author is the General Bio- 
graphical Note at the end of the volume. Here are enumerated 
the principal Quaker archives and their location, together with 
a brief description of the manuscripts therein contained. An 
index of twenty-five pages adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Thomas J. Btjkke. 



Studies in English Franciscan History. (Being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in 1916) By A. G. Little, 
M.A., Lecturer in Paleography in the University of Manchester. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. ix+248. 

In view of the approaching celebration of the seventh cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Third Order of St. Francis, any 



